REMINISCENCES

My intention at present is to deal rather with remi-
niscences of the Lobby as it was than with the Lobby as
it may be seen during the present session.    My experi-
ences of it began to be regular and frequent in the session
of 1860, and I had casual experience of its ways and
company in even more distant years.   In the Lobby I
was first introduced to Lord Palmerston, and had the
only conversation with him which it was ever my good
luck to have.   I remember his telling me in the course
of that talk that he was able to stand the almost in-
cessant wear and tear of work because he was lucky
enough never to have to take his work to bed with him.
He went on to explain exactly what he meant, and he
told us that he had long accustomed himself never to
think of his work when the happy hour came which
enabled him to give sleep its chance.   No matter, he
said, how important, how momentous might be the work
which had engaged his day, no matter how fraught with
profoundest interest might be the course which he had
made up his mind to pursue, he could put it all aside and
clean out of his head when he got to his own home and
was prepared to take his rest.   Nothing could be more
easy, affable, and pleasant than the manner of Lord
Palmerston in the Lobby.   He had a smile, a shake of
the hand, and a cheery word for everybody.    He never
seemed put out by anything.   Nothing appeared to be
an interruption to him, and, so far as the outer observer
could judge, nobody ever bored him.   He must have
been accosted again and again by persons whom he did
not know from Adam, by persons whom, if he had ever
known them, he had utterly forgotten; and there was
always the same beaming smile, the same  glance of
friendly welcome, the same ready outstretched hand.    I
have often stood and watched him with the keenest
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